CHAPTER IX

RELIGIOUS   CONFLICT   AND   THE   YEARNING   FOR

FREEDOM

1837-1846

Religious antagonisms in Germany became more acute towards
the end of the eighteen-thirties. The long period of peace had so
firmly established the power of the Church that the free-thinkers
who had thriven in the days of revolution and war were now
faced with strong opposition. The Church went so far that
she overstepped her boundaries and began to assume temporal
power. That led to conflicts, particularly in those States where the
subjects belonged to different creeds. Even in Catholic Bavaria
one-third of the population was Protestant, whereas in Prussia
the exact opposite was the case.

In addition to religious tension there were soon fresh troubles
in Greece. The King thought that his son Otto was being driven
too far into the liberal camp by his wife and by the Western Powers.
But he could not and would not interfere too much. 'I hope
Amalie will have changed her opinion that I wish to rule Greece
from Munich. ... It is not likely that I, the ardent Philhellene,...
would wish to Bavarianize Hellas. . . .'l

In Greece as in the rest of Europe the King's path was blocked
by France. Whatever she did, even now that the Bourbons were
on the Throne, appeared sinister to Ludwig, and he refused to
have anything to do with Bonapartist ambitions. It showed a
complete misconception of Ludwig's character when Prince
Louis Napoleon begged the King, as brother-in-law of Eugene
Beauharnais, to allow him to settle in Munich.2 This was at the
beginning of 1838, after Prince Louis Napoleon had been
wandering homeless through Europe and making every effort to
secure the throne of France. For the first time in his life Ludwig
was of one mind with Paris. At a Court Ball he drew the French
Minister aside: 1 said "No" immediately, for I considered that

1  Ludwig I's letters to Otto of Greece, dated 19th January, 12th and 23rd
March, 1838.   Munich H.A.

2  Baron de Bourgoing to Comte Mote, Munich, 16th February, 1838. Chroust,
VI, 21.
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